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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1891. 
Sir: The inquiries which the Department is daily receiving for infor- 
mation concerning the growth of sugar beets are so numerous as to 
render necessary the publication of a special circular of information. 
An elaborate discussion of the subject was presented in Bulletin No. 
27, but the edition was so small as to render it impossible to send it to 
all who make inquiries. In the present publication an attempt will be 
made to present in a condensed form the data in possession of the 
Department concerning which the most frequent inquiries are made. 
No attempt will be made to elaborately discuss any of the points con- 
nected with the manufacture of beet sugar. Those who are particularly 
interested in this matter may still be able to obtain copies of Bulletin 
No. 27 before the original edition is entirely exhausted. 
i. W.. WHEY, 
Chemist. 
Hon. J. M. Rusk, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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THE CULTURE OF THE SUGAR BEET. 


By H. W. WILEY. 
Chemist of the Department of Agriculture, and director of the Department Beet-sugar 
Experiment Station in Nebraska. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS FAVORABLE TO THE GROWTH OF THE SUGAR 
BEET. 


Experience has shown that the sugar beet reaches its highest devel- 
opment in north temperate latitudes. So far as the production of the 
beet with high tonnage is concerned, it is found that it will grow far to 
the south, but beets grown in such localities, upon the whole, are less 
rich in sugar and less suitable for the manufacture of sugar than those 
grown further north. It must be remembered, however, that the 
expressions north and south do not refer to any absolute parallels of lati- 
tude, but rather to isothermal lines, which in many cases run obliquely 
to the parallels of latitude and in some cases cross them almost at right 
angles. As a result of many years of careful experimentation, it may 
be said that as far as temperature alone is concerned the sugar beet 
attains its greatest perfection in a zone of varying width through the 
center of which passes the isothermal line of 70° F. for the months of 
June, July, and August. This zone is shown in a map in Bulletin 
No. 27. 

This isothermal line, for the United States, begins at the city of New 
York and passes up the Hudson River to Albany; thence turning west- 
ward it runs near Syracuse and passes in a southwesterly direction, 
touching the shore of Lake Erie near Sandusky, Ohio; turning then in 
anorthwesterly direction it passes into Michigan and reaches its highest 
point in that State near Lansing; then passing in a southwesterly direc- 
tion it enters the State of Indiana near South Bend, passes through 
Michigan City, then in a northwesterly course continues through the 
cities of Chicago and Madison, reaching its highest point near St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Thence it passes in a southwesterly direction until it enters 
the State of South Dakota, thence it turns again northwest and reaches 
its highest point in Dakota just above the forty-fifth parallel of latitude, 
where it crosses the Missouri River. The isothermal line then turns 
almost due south, following very closely the one hundred and first degree 
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of longitude until it leaves the State of Nebraska near the northeast 
corner of Colorado; passing through a southwesterly direction through 
Colorado, it reaches, at Pueblo, almost to the one hundred and fifth 
degree of west longitude, whence it passes in a slightly southeasterly 
direction into New Mexico, turns to the west, and crosses the one hun- 


dred and fifth degree of longitude at about the thirty-second degree of 


latitude. Then turning westward it passes in a very irregular line 
through the States of California, Oregon, and Washington. 

Extending a distance of 100 miles on each side of this isothermal 
line is a belt which, for the present, may be regarded as the beet sugar 
area of the United States. There are doubtless many localities lying 
outside of this belt, both north and south, in which the sugar beet will 
be found to thrive; but this will be due to some exceptional qualities 
of the climate or soil and not to any favorable influence of a higher or 
lower temperature. A mean temperature of 70° F. in the summer, 
however, must not be regarded as the only element of temperature 
which is to be taken into consideration. In those localities where the 
winters come early and are of unusual severity will be found greater 
difficulties in the production of sugar from the sugar beet than in those 
localities where the winters are light and mild, although the mean 
summer temperature of both localities may be represented by 70° F. 
As an illustration of this difficulty may be cited northern Nebraska and 
South Dakota where the winters are of great severity, and southern 
California where there is scarcely any winter at all. 

The mean summer temperature of these localities is about the same, 
but the continuation of a summer temperature through the winter in 
southern California will greatly favor the manufacture of the beets. In 
northern Nebraska and South Dakota the beets which are to be manu- 
factured during the winter time have to be protected by expensive silos. 
In southern California and other places similarly situated the beets can 
be protected without any covering, or at most with only a slight cov- 
ering of leaves or straw. The season for planting in a mild climate is 
also longer; for instance, in southern California planting can commence 
as early as February and continue till June, thus giving a beet crop 
coming continuously into maturity from the lst of August to the 1st of 
December. In other localities the planting must be accomplished in 
a short time, say from the 10th of May till the 1st of June. Before the 
first of these dates the ground will be too cold for planting, and after 
the second the season will be so late as to prevent the maturity of the 
beets before frost. 

Although conditions of temperature must be taken into consideration 
in selecting sites for beet-sugar factories, yet in addition to the thermal 
conditions must also be taken those of rainfall. The sugar beet requires 
a certain amount of moisture in order to produce its normal crop. This 
moisture must be derived either from precipitation, in the usual way, or 
else the soil must be of that particular quality which will allow subter- 
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ranean moisture to reach the rootlets of the plants. Soil of this latter 
kind appears to exist in many localities in California where beets are 
grown absolutely without rain. The porous and sandy soil surround- 
ing many of the western rivers, such as the Platte River in Nebraska 
and the Arkansas River in Kansas, also appear to furnish a sufficient 
amount of subterranean moisture to produce a good crop in connection 
with the rainfall, of which little is expected in those localities during 
the summer months. We should, however, endeavor to secure locali- 
ties for the growth of the sugar beet where we may expect an average 
summer precipitation of from 2 to 4 inches per month. There are many 
conditions of agriculture under which the beet becomes quite inde- 
pendent of extremes of precipitation. The beet may thrive with very 
little rainfall or with a great deal, if properly cultivated in suitable 
soil, 
VARIETIES OF BEETS. 


All kinds of sugar beets are botanically identical with the common 
garden beet, Beta vulgaris. The differences in varieties have arisen by 
reason of special selection and culture, producing a pure strain of some 
valuable peculiarity in the beet. These accidental valuable qualities, 
by careful selection, have becowe fixed, and are associated with certain 
external properties which have thus come to be regarded as distinguish- 
ing characteristics. 

The shape and size of the beet, its color, the character of the foliage, 
whether erect or spreading, etc., are the most frequent marks of (is- 
tinction. The beets are also frequently designated by the names of 
those who have developed them, or by the name of the town or locality 
in which they have been grown, or by their color. 

Among the more frequently occurring varieties grown in Europe may 
be mentioned the Vilmorin Improved, Klein Wanzlebener, Improved 
Klein Wanzlebener, White Excelsior, White Imperial, Simon Le Grande, 
Florimond and Bulteau Desprez Richest, Brabant Sugar Beet, Rose 
Imperial, ete. 

The two varieties which have been most widely grown in this country 
are the Vilmorin Improved and the Klein Wanzlebener. The certainty 
that the seed has been grown according to the most scientific methods 
is of greater importance to the beet grower than the variety. The beet 
has reached such a high state of perfection as to make the least degree 
of laxity in its treatment exceedingly dangerous to its qualities. 


SOIL. 


The sugar beet does not require a particular kind of soil for its proper 
production. In general, soils are described for practical purposes as 
clayey, sandy, loamy, or alluvial soils; all of these soils will produce 
beets. The black prairie soils also have been found, with proper culti- 
vation, to produce excellent beets. Generally, the least favorable soils 
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for the sugar beet are a stiff clay, which is cultivated with difficulty and 
readily packs under the influence of hard rains and hot suns, and 
virgin soils or those especially rich in organic matter or alkaline salts. 
Perhaps the best soil may be described as a sandy loam; a soil con- 
taining a happy equilibrium between organic matters, clay, and silica. 

In general it may be said that any soil which will produce a good crop 
of Indian corn, wheat, or potatoes will, under proper cultivation, produce 
a good crop of sugar beets. The soil on which sugar beets are grown, 
however, should be reasonably level, and this being the case it should 
be well drained. Natural drainage on level soil being somewhat defi- 
cient, it is most imperative that tile drainage be practiced. It would 
be useless to attempt to raise sugar beets on level land without tile 
drainage, especially in a rainy season. 


FERTILIZATION. 


Happily, in most American soils there is still sufficient natural fertili- 
zation to produce a good crop of sugar beets; while in the soils of 
Europe, where sugar beets have been grown for years, the farmers 
must depend on fertilizers to insure a remunerative crop. 

Two kinds of fertilizers are employed: stall manure from the farm, 
and artificial manure generally known as commercial fertilizers. For 
general purposes, stall manure is better. It should be applied, in a 
well-rotted condition, in the autumn before the ground is plowed. The 
quantity per acre depends, of course, on the fertility of the soil; but 
in any case it is not best to apply a very heavy dressing. In poor soils it 
is best to apply the fertilizer for several years in succession, rather than 
to apply enough at once to bring it up to the required state of fertility. 
Too copious an application of stall manure is apt to produce overgrowth 
in the beets, which makes them ill-suited to the manufacture of sugar. 
If the fertilizer be applied in an unrotted condition, it is apt to seriously 
injure the crop in case of dry weather. 

Of commercial fertilizers three classes are employed, containing 
respectively nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. In some instances 
these three elements are found combined in the same commercial ferti- 
lizer. Nitrogenous manure should be applied with great care to sugar 
beets. It tends to produce a very heavy growth of the beet, and thus 
to diminish its content of sugar. Potash and phosphoric acid can be 
applied with great freedom to beet fields; they act much better in con- 
junction than when applied separately. 

The principles of fertilization depend upon the fact that the soil 
should have returned to it all that the harvest has removed in respect 
to mineral substances and nitrogen. 

Nothing can be more certain than that a soil to which this restoration 
is not fully made will gradually lose its faculty to produce plants in 
normal quantity and composition. Culture experiments with artificial 
food liquids have not been carried so far with the beet as with some 
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other plants and, therefore, the dependence between the composition of 
such liquids and the evolution of the beet has not yet been determined. 
The basis is also wanting whereon the direct working of the manure on 
the beet can be predicted; and here is met the well known difficulty of 
getting the manures into those layers of the soil from which the beet 
chiefly draws its supplies. 

Since experience has taught that beets raised on fields freshly ma- 
nured with stable manure are inferior for purposes of manufacture, the 
rule has long been established that not the beets but the previous crop 
should be fertilized, or that the beets should be raised in rotation as 
the second or even third crop. Unfortunately this rule, so important 
to the factories, is not always observed, and as a consequence of heavy 
manuring heavy crops have been produced, but at the cost of diminished 
sugar content or lessened price. This rule applies especially to stable 
manure and night soil, as well as to Chili saltpeter, the misuse of which 
has had such serious consequence for factories, but not to phosphatic 
manures, which usually exert a favorable influence upou the crop. 

The constituents to be taken into account in the necessary restitution 
to the soil for beets are potash, phosphoric acid, magnesia, and nitro- 
gen. Following are the quantities of these constituents in 1,000 pounds 
of beets and beet leaves, averaged from numerous analyses: 


Constituents. Roots. Leaves. 


Pounds. | Pounds. 


ROURBE oon sccsansaccvaucd ipecdcpsqusetsnencssévacequsecqsescassscosucdsnnneiadeewad 3.3 | 6.5 
PP ONMNG BONE a ca ceuencs de sencctepamadsoncasnusnsedudagewenhanstauneaanearaiee 0.8 | 1.3 
MEOMMMMED «ou wcsutecacsquncaaandnns sachin twa caddosedtas ecaenavacestedtadencd ee 0.5 | 3.0 
PORE Sac cuvinnaehscdnesedeesdonnsdeadwegtosdenduudeunédedcenakeasnes Gxsnakeeenn 1.6 | 3.9 

aa 18.1 


ROGET BO ocnncshoacvecactavyecnse cedeckeunwuctasadesénsecensanesncusddneaendseaedas | 


It will be seen from the relation between the roots and leaves that 
the amounts abstracted by the latter are considerably greater and 
deserve especial consideration in case the leaves are not left in the 
field. From this point of view the leaves should be left in the field. It 
is certain that a complete restitution can not be made otherwise. The 
form in which the above-mentioned plant constituents shall be returned 
to the soil is established for phosphoric acid and magnesia, and partly 
for nitrogen; superphosphates, with greater or less content of phos- 
phorie acid, or with addition of nitrogenous element, are of universal 
application. As has been shown by direct investigations, the magnesia 
is nearly all returned in the press cakes from the factory, though a 
more uniform distribution is much to be desired. 

The soil ingredients most essential for successful production of the 
sugar beet are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, lime, and magnesia. 

Most soils contain a sufficient quantity of magnesia, and the press 
cakes from the factory, which should be returned to the soils, will sup- 
ply any deficiency. The same is true in regard to lime, although there 
are soils in which the supply of lime is naturally deficient. Such soils 
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would be benefited by an application of land plaster, burned lime, or 
ground shells. Phosphoric acid and potash are supplied in the form of 
ordinary commercial fertilizers, as ground bone and kainite or as super- 
phosphate combined with some potash salt. Of the various potash com- 
pounds found in natural deposits none are to be preferred to others; 
preference is due only to compounds with organic substances. Conse- 
quently the molasses, or its residue after distillation and the liquors of 
the molasses-working processes, all rich in potash, are themselves most 
valuable materials for potash fertilization and should be carefully pre- 
served for such use. It must not be supposed, however, that the 
demand for potash will be satisfied by returning to the soil the molasses 
from the crop of beets in the form of waste products. Aside from the 
leaves, for which if taken from the field a largely increased potash 
return must be made, the molasses itself does not represent the entire 
amount of potash taken. Factories which produce raw sugar sell with 
it also potash, and in all factories the waste waters carry potash com- 
pounds sufficient to account for the difference between the amount of 
potash in the beets and in the molasses. 

Phosphoric acid is best supplied in the form of ground bone, super- 
phosphate, or basic slag from the blast furnaces. Nitrogen may be sup- 
plied in the form in which it exists in ground bone or irom the refuse 
of the slaughter houses in the form of dried blood and tankage, or as 
cotton-seed meal or oil cake, or as nitrate of soda. 

As for the relation which the quantity of material returned should 
bear to the quantity abstracted, it may be said in general that it is 
desirable to return as much nitrogen, one and a quarter to one and a 
half times as much potash, and two and a half times as much phos- 
phoric acid as has been abstracted. The greater additions of potash 
and phosphoric acid have no disadvantageous effects upon the crop. 
Direct investigations in regard to the relation between the sugar and 
potash in consecutive crops for many years have failed to give the least 
ground for a contrary conclusion. But it must not be expected, on 
the other hand, that increasing fertilizations, especially potash fertiliza- 
tion, will produce proportionately increasing crops, as has been asserted 
by some. 


EFFECT OF NITROGENOUS MANURES ON THE QUALITY OF THE BEET. 


The opinion has generally prevailed among beet-growers during late 
years that heavy nitrogenous manuring, especially with nitrate of soda, 
produces no injurious effect on the quality of the beet. This opinion 
was based-on the fact that in such beets the sugar per cent was only 
slightly diminished. Nevertheless the quality of a beet may be impaired 
even with little or no diminution of the sugar content by reason of the 
increase of the percentage of non-sugars present. 

It has been shown that heavy manuring with nitrogenous substances 
greatly injures the quality of the beet for sugar-making purposes. The 
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r apparent coefficient of purity of the juice is also frequently misleading 
f since it takes no account of the nature of the non-sugars present. 

The real purity of the beet is also to be distinguished from the appar- 
ent purity of the juice. The real purity of the beet is obtained by 
dividing the percentage of sugar in the beet by the total solid matter 
therein; the apparent purity of the juice by dividing the percentage of 
sugar therein by the apparent percentage of solids as indicated by the 

Brix spindle. Judicious fertilizing with nitrate of soda, however, is 
beneficial. 
ROTATION. 

Beets do best after wheat or some other cereal. It is true that soils 
on which beets have not been grown, as the soils of this country, may 
produce beets for several years without harm. Nevertheless, proper 
rotation is always desirable. 

A good scheme of rotation is, first wheat, then beets, then clover, one 
crop of which is cut for hay and the second crop plowed under, then 
potatoes, wheat, and beets in the order mentioned. By this method 
and a judicious use of stall manure and commercial fertilizers, the fer- 
tility of the soil can be maintained and even increased. Beets should 
follow wheat or a cereal crop, because this crop being harvested early 
leaves the ground ready for autumn plowing, a prerequisite to success- 
ful beet culture. 


PREPARATION OF THE LAND FOR PLANTING. 


The field in which beets are to be planted should be selected and 
plowed in the autumn to the depth of at least 9 inches. The plow in 
each furrow should be followed by a subsoiler, which will loosen the soil 
to the depth of 6 or 7 inches more. A convenient subsoil plow is shown 
in Fig. 1. Each field to be planted in beets should thus have the soil 





Fie. 1, 


prepared by thoroughly loosening it to the depth of from 15 to 18 inches, 
The land being exposed through the winter becomes quite mellowed, 
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and in the spring can be prepared for planting by a simple preparation 
of the surface. This should be done by a thorough cultivating until the 
surface of the soil is reduced to perfect tilth, and it then can be marked 
out for planting. No further preparation is necessary. It is desirable, 
however, that each portion of the field to be planted should be thor- 
oughly prepared immediately before the planting takes place. For in- 
stance, if the planting is to be made on a given day, the soil should be 
thoroughly prepared on the previous day. Thus all weeds and grasses 
which have started to grow are killed, and the beets have an even 
chance with the weeds for growth. If, on the other hand, the soil be 
prepared several days or even a week before planting, the weeds and 
grasses get a good start and it is difficult then for the beets to thrive. 


PLANTING. 


The beets may be planted either by hand or by drill. Hand planting 
is preferred when a very small plot is to be put in beets, but where a 
field embracing several acres is to be planted, hand planting becomes 
too slow. In such cases planting by drill is best. Almost any garden 
drill can be adapted to use with beet seed. A special drill for sugar 
beet seed is furnished by the Deere-Mansur Company, of Moline, Illi- 
nois. It is represented in Fig. 2. The form of drill represented in 





Fig. 3 may also be used. In hand planting the beets may be placed in 
hills, several seeds being planted in each hill, and thus the cultivation 
of the beets be facilitated. In planting by drill it is necessary to plant 
from 15 to 20 pounds of seed per acre; in planting by hand from 10 to 
15 pounds will be found sufficient. 
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The beets should be covered to the depth of one-half to one and one- 
half inches, according to the condition of the soil. Ifthe soil be moist 
and in excellent condition, the beet seed should not be covered more 





Fia. 3. 


than half an inch. If, on the other hand, the soil be very dry, they 
should be covered to the depth of one and a half inches. 


CULTIVATION. 


As soon as the beets are large enough to mark the rows, cultivation 
with the horse or hand hoe may be commenced. This is essential if the 
grass and weeds appear above ground at the same time. 

When large fields are cultivated, the horse hoe made by Bajac, of 
Paris, shown in Fig. 4, may be used. For smaller fields a similar appa- 
ratus, drawn by hand, may be employed. Convenient instruments of 
this kind are shown in Figs.5 and 6. This plow frees the spaces hetween 
the rows of beets from weeds and yet prevents the growing beets from 
being covered by the loose soil. 

When the beets show four leaves, the process of thinning should take 
place. Ifthe rows be 18 inches apart, a vigorous plant should be left 
every 5 to 10 inches. Careful selection should be made and all the 
puny plants destroyed. It is better to save the vigorous plants even if 
regular intervals are not preserved, but no space should be left greater 
than 12 to 15 inches in extent. Much of the thinning work can be done 
by a narrow hoe, but where the plants are very close together, at the 
place where the preserved plant is to grow, the work must be done by 
hand. It is well to have a thorough hand hoeing at the same time, and 
the subsequent cultivation, in most seasons, may be carried on with 
horse-power. 
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When the beets are more advanced a few deeper cultivations may be 
desirable, and for these any good narrow cultivator may be used for 





single rows or wider ones for double rows. The instruments shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8 will be found suitable to this kind of work.* 





The cultivation in all cases should be conducted for the double pur- 
pose of keeping the beets entirely free from weeds and for preserving 
the proper tilth of the surface of the soil. It may be said that at least 


* Figs. 6, 7, and 8 are from electrotypes furnished by S. L. Allen & Co., of Phila- 
delphia; Figs. 1 and 3, by the Moline Plow Co., and Figs. 2 and 5 by the Deere- 
Mansur Co.. 
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once a week during the period of growing, lasting from 6 to 8 weeks, 
the beet field should be cultivated. If the season be very dry, more 
frequent cultivation will be found useful. The final cultivation should 





leave the soil practically level. During cultivation care should be 
taken not to injure either the leaves or the root of the beet, and when 
the foliage of the growing crop begins to cover well the surface of the 
soil cultivation may be suspended. 

COST OF GROWING BEETS. 

The cost of growing an acre of beets‘depends on so many varying 
factors as to render it impossible to give an estimate which is reliable 
for every locality. The differences in rent of land, cost of labor, meth- 
ods of culture, etc., require that any estimate which may be given 
should be revised for almost every locality. The following estimate of 
maximum cost per acre is based on the supposition that land is worth 
$75 per acre, labor $1 per day, the yield 15 tons per acre, and that the 
distance to the factory is 1 mile: 





MERON oar cialis winaciapwiasaicie age eens vin ecieale sak swrisescneiscnwomneae $5. 00 
Plowing, subsoiling, and preparing for planting......-....-...-.-.-------- eee 5. 00 
RNR MEN ons 35 nia lathes 2p aloin aaj etnie are oe wala Oeie& be sal apes etaceine doa sawens 10. 00 
PD MINNAT ire ccm An cio ee acl na ae mp uimeaids ss cice seine caaiswt oak saeeeeimeisene 2. 25 
PTI etc dots Mayon ah Pusan ain a wardyinie aos < sidan da. alcianc walnaw ales semeameneeee 1.75 
ee NTE RMMMTNS S02 oa 6 aoe Cosson Sonu manele cds damesas tascus cence siwesmance 6. 00 
Cultivating with horse-hoe five times .. 2... 00 cacecsce sccccsiccnccd sceecs suas 5. 00 
DERMIS enc Jnistce aa) os nisin tia on~ soo scclepe qameaecaceas wees ae seeeeeee 5.00 
MRE ae cocci eee ly tie we dint wialacah s/scat wa alas'es wep else nemclcdagimeneasetmeree 12. 00 
DEM OO A ROMNEN nn cis vce aeloubh whos eee e's sos asp sealdsay + siiebiogscicanitesasan 7.50 

DORR oie cence nsssaew et osoess waaascesdessipbaecwaceaasasecseeeas tienes 59. 50 
MIE OL LO GONE MEMEO sco casincccabicccs\nanie od sacecenns tsseesenccecimbeln=n 67.50 


In the above estimate has been included the cost of the best culture 
and a reasonable application of fertilizer. It is probable that the actual 
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cost to our farmers for the first few years of the beet industry will not 
exceed $45 or $50 per acre. The price paid for the beets is also a min- 
imum. It will not be long before first-class beets, delivered to the fac- 
tory, will be worth at least $5 per ton. 

It is therefore believed that, accidents of season aside, a net profit of 
from $8 to $15 per acre may be expected from the proper culture of the 
sugar beet in localities near a factory. 

In contrast with the above estimate I give the actual figures submit- 
ted by Mr. J. Thomssen, of Hall County, Nebraska, in a letter published 
in the Prairie Farmer, on the 3d of January, this year. The cost is 
given for a field of 5 acres; the items are as follows: 





PSE DlOWine At OL DOP QGP: 6.65. 3. cc cere cet estewtadcaoesaweus sequaesgedas $5. 00 
PIOWING In BPC RG Gia vcc'4< «sac annrec seus vaeestncreaagseess + caaaseenues 6. 25 
Rolling twice, once before and once after planting.............--.-.---..--. 1.50 
Planting: by hand, at 75. cette per Se8e.< ... 6 624s i6- sue casactonenassosassaens 3.75 
Cartivated. with oe: At 70 CORt8: «4.655 esisc eo ae cvedecenccuadeesasaunweceas 3.75 
PIN AU GEO cc ce calcacehasiacin oes spiseiowas ccelewe ee onadnedéageuioneeaea ae 50. 00 
Hoed by hand three times and weeding necessary at time of hoeing -....... 90. 00 
Caltivated by hora twice, ati (0 Conte 2. 6<.sceiewsaccnstcedecedsuaceveceuns 7.50 
Running over with hoe to clear from remaining weeds. ........--..---.--.-. 3.75 

NU OMR <73.6l sda mine oe a ears e ae oie eet ee a nara eo iia oveesatoads 171.50 


Dividing this by 5 gives a total of $34.30 per acre. 

As will be seen from the above, Mr. Thomssen makes no allowance 
for the rent of the land, used no fertilizers, and gives no estimate of the 
expense of harvesting and hauling to the factory. But his field was 
hoed by hand three times, which with the proper implements is more 
than is necessary, one good hand hoeing being sufficient. 

The average cost per acre of raising sugar beets in France is given in 
the following detailed estimate from figures furnished by M. E. Du Fay, 
of Chevry, Cossigny, France: 


PAU Y GPO IDANUIC ~ <5 ocala acd cu een s soncen Sunens oeseewuaawua seaeeeeeemee $28. 00 
WORAZONS eo) nau): c scsi cen eda ae sia seniesauae.ndualcmsancaoleacuines<se Maes team 12. 00 
SPLGAGINGMARNIO) . 5. oo 246s dvoc np eccg ce cueecnusecemeciencesecmcmem wade sana . 60 
PRGA IGEENZONRs. 52.255 0 a ee scan sa sce tae women wee na eae naaae ene nars 25 
PIVSt PIOWIDE 26 i605 casctncdes cos acce seen none ousn ode ems seen sd aaa aeesaeeme 1. 60 
Harrowing and rolling after, DIOW 2s/<.2.- nics cnsonscis co nend roca see saseee . 64 
Plowing and Guieotingo5 <<< ooeo onnnenensneeeasiesuena<cuuaanacemoeaee 4.60 
"EWO GGBUIBVINGS 25-6 sas eae naa cee seanncansecccenseueaeccel sauna send caeaaee 2.00 
‘PWO BAMOWIMGE 2<5o)o ooo) c se ncccsaseceere seeuneaseauscaveenesseewdeae aaa . 64 
FP WOPOUINBAS -2< ca cces cos cceden satccraweouscece asus quiescemeceamesasenania . 64 
CORU OF BOR soo 5 Sac 6.55 ci cdwanic sdaewannceuddeewus semen desea cdcetiaee seamen ae 3. 00 
BOWING OF BOCG ons ores dine <acsicae= wenn eave canna dee eueines + sau eacaaea wees . 80 
Pravrowine GHG FORMING BRAIN 26252 635024 sds cantissadesancs~capuccessewaanes . 64 
‘Phred times loeiie wih NOxrme 22. osc sec coas ccc weddoboaeicadedecads smeneanas 2.40 
RRGCINS DY MANO) cccces oaawen toes ecco wciedectnn quae swaces acs stemwaaeereeaee 4. 80 
aevesting Gy hangs 223-5 ss)2 ose asa esadicwudesveudeeeadseauece ras eeaee 4.00 
PROGR CHUE: INE TO DGNINO oo co's <a 354 kann oa Senay eee ne gucareene cusewe ss 1. 60 
MOMENI UA TROGOEY 405. oo aia ois ano ang niesesickw ans aenne canaccsioeouedn nas coun 2. 40 


RA eo >. oh eodines Sede ee ceua awencakeey stan e sus aaieande Cawaeanc eee 70. 61 
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To the figures stated are still to be added the rent of land and taxes, 
$9.40, making a total of $80.01. 

The charge for harvesting is very low, from the fact that the topping 
of the beets is performed by women and children, whose average wages 
probably do not exceed 15 cents a day, much less than the estimates 
call for in this country, while the charge for fertilizers is much greater 
than we should need on our soils for some years tocome. The average 
yield per acre obtained by M. Du Fay is 25 tons, showing the value of 
intensive farming. 

Mr. J. B. Henderson, of Alameda, California, reports the cost of 
growing and harvesting 10 acres of beets at $614.83, or $61.48 per acre. 
He was 1 mile from the factory. Mr. A. F. Richardson, of the same 
place, residing 2 miles from the factory, reports the cost of 11 acres at 
$535.04, or $48.64 per acre. 

It is not wise to underestimate the actual cost of growing the beets, 
for this will lead the farmer to expect large profits which often in prac- 
tice give way to actual deficits. 


HARVESTING. 


The time for harvesting varies in different localities. In California 
it is said that the beets planted in I’ebruary are ready for harvesting 
by August. In general it may be said that beets planted the first week 
in May will be ready for harvesting about the 20th of October. Har- 
vesting should be postponed to as late a date as possible, provided the 
beets are in no danger of a second growth. The leaves of the ripened 
beet change from a rich green to a yellowish green, become drooping 
and applied closely to the earth, and many of them die. The harvest 
ing is best accomplished by first loosening the beets in the soil and 
then removing them by hand. For loosening the beets, the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 9 may be employed. It can be used only when the rows 
are perfectly straight and the beets of a reasonably uniform size. The 
teeth of the apparatus are sunk deep enough into the earth to catch 
the beet at about its middle part. The beets are forced back through 
the teeth of the apparatus, which approach more nearly together in the 
rear, and on account of the angle at which the teeth are planted, are 
lifted and the tap roots broken. After the passage of the harvester 
the beets are easily lifted out by means of their leaves. 

The next operation consists in removing the neck. This is done by 
a large knife, and the top of the beet, called technically its neck, is cut 
off so as to remove, with the top, that portion of the beet to which the 
stems of the leaves have been attached. 

The object of removing this portion of the beet is to prevent the min- 
eral salts, which have accumulated in large quantities therein, from 
entering the factory. These mineral salts exercise a very deleterious 
influence on the crystallization of the sugar and, therefore, should be 
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removed. They are well fitted for fertilizing purposes and are of more 
value when left upon the soil than when removed to the factory. 





Fie. 9.—Beet harvester for one row. 


The removal of the tops of the beets is a tedious process which, in 
Europe, is performed by women and children. In this country the proc- 
ess of topping the beets will prove much more expensive than in Europe. 
It is probable that some mechanical device will be invented by which 
the beets can be topped, thus saving a large expense. So far as we know 
at the present time, however, this topping must be done by hand. 

When the beets are topped they are thrown into piles, and the tops 
thrown over the beets to protect them from the sun or frost until they 
can be delivered to the factory. 

The beets are best delivered to the factory in dump carts, which per- 
mit of their quick unloading. It is not customary for the farmers to 
silo their beets except in the simple manner indicated above. 


SILOING,. 


When beets are to be preserved for manufacture during the winter 
months or for the production of seed, they must be carefully protected 
against frost. The simplest and the easiest method is to place them in 
piles and cover them with earth, not too deeply, for if they become too 
warm in the silo they rapidly lose in sugar content. When first siloed, 
say about the first of November, they should be covered with only aslight 
layer of earth; as the cold of winter becomes more intense this covering 
can be increased. In some localities only a slight covering of straw is 
necessary to protect the beets, as, for instance, in California, and in 
other localities the deepest covering of earth might not exceed 6 inches, 
Far. Bull. No. 3 2 
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which would be entirely sufficient to preserve the beets from freezing. 
In other localities, such as in the Dakotas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
it is probable that the beets would have to be covered to the depth of 
2 feet, or even 2 feet and 6 inches, to protect them from frost. 

Siloing is usually done by the factory, as it would be very inconven- 
ient to deliver beets from a distance to a factory in the middle of winter. 

In most localities in the beet-sugar region of the United States it is 
probable that the harvesting and delivery to the factory could be en- 
tirely completed by the middle of November; although in some seasons 
there would be no danger whatever in leaving the roots in the earth 
until the 1st or even the 10th of December. 


PRODUCTION OF SEED. 


The production of seed is one of the most important operations con- 
nected with the sugar-beet industry. On the care and skill which are 
displayed in this process depend the improvement and maintenance of 
the sugar-producing qualities of the beet. There are many different 
methods employed for producing seed which grows the richest sugar 
beets, but there will be mentioned here only a general outline of the 
principles which underlie the process. The beets which are to be pre- 
served for seed are called “mothers” and are carefully siloed in the 
manner already indicated. They are selected at the time of harvesting 
from specially grown beets or from fields of beets which have shown 
particularly good qualities on analysis. The size of the roots selected 
for mothers should be about the average of the best sugar beets, viz, 
from 20 to 24 ounces. Smaller beets than these would show a higher 
content of sugar, but it is not wise to produce a race of small beets by 
selecting the seed from the very smallest and richest beets grown. The 
size of the mothers having been decided, the beets are next selected 
for their shape and external appearance. Those regular in shape and 
smooth in external form are to be preferred. Roots of irregular shape, 
or with more than one tap root should be rejected. 

The beets to be preserved for mothers are harvested with unusual care 
to avoid injury. The neck is not cut away, but the leaves are removed 
by cutting off the stems without injuring the neck of the beet. 

The siloing should be of such a nature as to entirely protect the beets 
from frost and yet prevent their growth in the silo until the spring. 
The beets are removed from the silo at an early date in the spring and 
are immediately subjected to analysis for the final selection. In the 
early days of the beet industry the beets were selected almost solely 
on account of their specific gravity. A brine of a given strength was 
made and the beets, thoroughly cleaned of dirt, were thrown into this 
brine. Those which would sink were selected as mothers while those 
that would swim were rejected. Selection now depends upon the actual 
determination of the density of the juice of the beet which is to be 
selected as a mother and the estimation of its content of sugar. For 
this purpose a cylindrical or conical piece of the beet is removed, by 
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an appropriate instrument, diagonally through the center of the root. 
This piece may weigh from 14 to 2 ounces, and its removal does not 
injure the beet for germinating purposes. The juice is expressed from 
this piece, and its specific gravity determined by weighing in it, at a 
giveu temperature, a silver button of known weight. 

The sugar content of the juice is next determined by means of the 
polariscope. By means of these two data the qualities of the beet for 
the production of seed are determined and also the coefficient of purity, 
that is, the number obtained by dividing the percentage of sugar in the 
juice by its percentage of solid matters as determined by its specific 
gravity. In mother beets this number should be found somewhere 
between 80 and 90. The actual method of selection may be illustrated 
as follows: 

The operator determines beforehand his standard, which in most 
cases will consist of a juice contaming 16 to 18 per cent. of sugar, with 
a purity of 85. The beets are analyzed separately, and are at once 
divided into two great classes, namely, those in which either the con- 
tent of sugar or the purity falls below the fixed figure, and, second, 
those in which these two numbers are equal to or exceed the fixed 
figures. It is sometimes customary to divide these two classes into 
two portions, viz., those roots in which the numbers are equal to or 
slightly above the standard, and, second, those which show exceptional 
richness. It is also customary to number each beet, and the number, 
which is cut into the skin of the beet, will remain legible even after the 
seed has ripened. Some of the producers of sugar-beet seed preserve 
the product of seed from each beet by itself, and do not use it for the 
production of seed for commerce until it has received an additional 
year’s trial. 

3y this method of careful, scientific culture the sugar beet has been 
raised to its present high standard of excellence, and is only main- 
tained at this standard by constant supervision, such as is indicated. 

The sugar-beet seed produced by the above method is not sold for 
planting fields, but is used solely for the production of the seed of com- 
merce in the fourth or fifth year from the parent, as the case may be. 






MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 





The process of making sugar from the sugar beet interests the agri- 
culturist only from secondary considerations, and will be treated of in 
the briefest possible manner to give an intelligent idea of its methods. 

The beets are first conveyed to washing-tanks provided with suitable 
apparatus for keeping them in motion and transferring them toward 
the end from which the fresh water enters, in order that the whole of 
the adhering soil, together with any sand and pebbles, may be com- 
pletely removed. By a suitable elevator the beets are next taken to a 
point above the center of the battery, whence they are dropped into 
a slicing apparatus by which they are sliced into pieces of greater or 
less length and of small thickness, so that when placed in the cells of the 
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battery they will not lie so closely together as to prevent the circulation 
of the diffusion juices. The slices, commonly called cossettes, next pass 
into the diffusion battery in which the sugar is extracted in the usual 
way. The extracted cossettes are carried through a press by which a 
portion of the water is removed, and they are then in suitable condi- 
tion for use as cattle food. The diffusion juices are carried to carbona- 
tation or saturation tanks, where they are treated with from 2 to 3 per 
cent of their weight of lime and afterward with carbonic acid until 
nearly all of the lime is precipitated. The slightly alkaline juices are 
next passed through filter presses by which the precipitated lime and 
other matter are removed. The juices pass next to a second set of car- 
bonatation tanks in which they undergo a treatment in each particular 
similar to the one just mentioned, except that the quantity of lime added 
to the second saturation is very small as compared with that of the 
first. The refiltered juices from the second saturation are carried to the 
multiple-effect vacuum-pan and reduced to the condition of sirup. The 
sirups are taken into the vacuum strike pan and reduced to sugar 
called masse cuite, containing from 6 to 10 per cent of water. The 
uncrystallized sirups together with the water are separated from the 
sugar by the centrifugals, and form the molasses. The molasses is 
either reboiled and a second crop of crystals obtained, or is treated in 
various ways for separating the sugar which it still contains. One of 
these methods which has come into general use is known as the Steffen 
process. Another method consists in separating the salts which pre- 
vent the crystallization of the sugar by the process of osmosis. A third 
method consists in the use of strontium salts for the separation instead 
of lime salts as in the Steffen process; or, finally, the molasses may be 
subjected to fermentation and distillation and the sugar therein con- 
tained thus converted into alcohol. 

The above is the general method used for the manufacture of raw 
sugar. If refined sugar is to be made the juices and sirups are passed 
over bone-black to decolorize them and the crystals are washed in the 
centrifugal in order to make them perfectly white. Another method 
consists in treating the juice with sulphurous acid and purifying the 
erystals by washing them with sirups of varying degrees of consistency 
until all the molasses adhering thereto is washed away. 

The question is often asked if beet sugar can not be made in a small 
way sothat 6 or 7 farmers could club together, put up a cheap apparatus 
and produce their own sugar. On account of the elaborateness of the 
process and the costly nature of the machinery which is necessary to 
produce beet sugar even in a small way, it is not believed that it could 
be profitably made in the way indicated. A small factory could not 
possibly compete with a large one and hence there is no encouragement 
to be offered in the way of producing beet sugar in a small factory. 
The Department has no knowledge of any successful beet-sugar factory 
of this kind. There is no country producing any notable quantity of 
beet sugar in which home apparatus costing only a few thousand dol 
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lars have any appreciable influence on the outputof sugar. Russia has 
been cited as an exception to this rule. The output of beet sugar in 
Russia annually is about 500,000 tons. The total number of factories 
in operation about 250. The average annual output of each factory in 
round numbers is 4,000,000 pounds, representing an average consump- 
tion of 20,000 tons of beets. From these figures, taken from official 
data, it is seen that the average size of the Russian beet-sugar factory 
is not greatly different from those of other European countries. 

The waste products of the factory consist of the pulps and molasses. 
The molasses is used for various purposes; either for fertilizing pur- 
poses or for the manufacture of alcohol, or sometimes for cattle food. 
The pulps make a valuable cattle food. They may be fed in the fresh 
state or preserved in silos. Lately extensive experiments have been 
made in drying the pulps and preserving them in the dried state, and 
these experiments have been fully successful. It is stated that the 

value of the pulps for feeding purposes is from one-fourth to one-fifth 
of the value of the beets. 

The cost of manufacture depends on as many factors as that of beet 
growing. Chief among these are transportation, fuel, weather, and 
labor. Perhaps the most important of these factors is the price of fuel. 
In some localities coal can be had for $1.25 per ton; in others the cost 
may reach as high as $10 per ton. 

The manufacture of beet sugar is still so much of an experiment in 
this country as to render any exact account of its cost impossible. To 
show what it may be, with large experience and the highest skill and 
management, I give the mean cost of manufacture in 113 German fac- 
tories from data of the campaign of 1889-90. 








Mean capital invested in’each factory. ......- 2-26.) siscde cee ecsacces eens $193, 400. 00 
Total receipts for sugar, molasses, and pulps per ton of beets.....-.-.--- 11. 10 
Mean cost of beets per ton of 2,220 pounds.. ...........--.------ 4, 90 
Salaries per ton of beets.....- Noccsidevsustebuseeauqucteensoncuemes . 26 
Dabor per tow of ees. 55225-2622 52. Sass secte Sveceacen ot5tdesue~ 3 
Interest on investment per ton of beets........-...--...---22---- . 36 
COnl Net ten Of DOO s <2 oe os. cca ccs asa Sine sdassaowsadsenanaees . 63 


Miscellaneous expenses per ton of beets.... ...... 2... ---- e222 eee 


Total expense of manufacture per ton... ......20. sscees ccneccecse 


PLOUG DOT TAN Ol COONS q65 oc scass, cas caelcaiwie cheodaswemamenmamaramaeee 3. 26 


The mean net profit for each factory was $34,240. The price paid for 
beets, however, is in most cases fictitious, the beet growers owning the 
factory and preferring to share in the general profits rather than charge 
a high price for the beets. First-class beets rarely sell for less than 
$5.25 per ton. The Western Beet Sugar Company, of Watsonville, Cal- 
ifornia, stated that in its first campaign, 1888-89, the cost of making 
sugar amounted to $80.80 per ton. At the present time it appears that 
with the best machinery and most economical processes beet sugar can 
be made in this country at a cost of from 4 to 5 cents per pound. 
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STATISTICAL. 
THE GERMAN CAMPAIGN OF 1888-’9. 


During this campaign the new law levying a part of the tax on the 
beets and a part on the sugar produced came into operation for the first 
time. The object of this law is to diminish the bounty paid on exports. 
By the new law the tax on the beets has been reduced to .80 marks 
per 100 kilograms, instead of 1.7 marks as by the former law. On the 
other hand, sugars entering consumption pay 12 marks per 100 kilo- 
grams, whereas before they paid nothing when made from native beets. 

The quality of the beet root harvested in 188889 was much inferior 
to that of the preceding year, owing to a late, wet spring and an excess 
of rain in June and July. The yield of sugar was also diminished by 
early frosts. As the juice of frosted beets was boiled with extreme difti- 
culty, being difficult to filter and granulate, many factories would not 
accept them. 

The following table, according to M. Licht,* gives the actual produc- 
tion of sugar in Germany in metric quintals+ and the percentage of 
yield on the weight of the beet from 1871 to 1889: 


Real pro- | Actual Real pro- Actual 













Year. duction. | yield. Year. | duction. | yield. 
Per ct. Per ct. 

1871-72 1, 864, 419 8.28 | 1880-'81 | 9. 06 
Se 2, 625, 511 8.25 || 1881-’S2 .. 
1873-"74 910,407 | 8.25 1882-83. 
1874-"75 4,124]; 9.30 188%3-'84 ... ; . O98 
1875-76 3,580,482 | 8.60 1884-"85 -| 11, 467, 303 
DE CED io Sensis sirens as erw dic 2, 909, 227 | 8.19 1885 -'86 “ 8, 381, 049 
TEN wok dGacenceessaawe aa 3,805.091 | 9.30 1886-87 -| 10, 237, 339 | 
IE rcacceesene aces 4, 301, 551 9.3. 1887-"88 9, 591, 184 
ME Siabc eveewa bess sao 4,154,152 | 8.64 1888-"89 9, 904, 776 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE CANE AND BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY.i 


The following table expresses in tons of 2,200 pounds the amounts 
of cane and beet sugar made in the world during the past 7 years: 


Year. Beet. Cane. Total. 





I Miva bciusda reba akiy aweahilans sdnitsninkmien Catan baeeamaiadadaheae 2, 361,000 | 2,323, 000 2, 684, 000 
PM cccsuntcencauddsuednds aeanncnns ckaduddNebdds hbNean aKa 2,546,000 | 2,351,000 | 4, 897, 000 
IRIE 32 Cat. au guicweaenctven cae onsvcabbaawinice si nateawseaeaee 2,220,000 | 2,340, 000 4, 560, 000 
SP Tain nS cdkennbhednewonnds CAnenenansed bWaded Snbekedendosadbel 2,730,000 2,345, 000 5, 075, 000 
Deion caisdcsmestwetwesees nine a Win ieee Mikel ie oe kelala dn warm aLa meee 2, 452, 000 2, 470, 000 4, 922, 000 
MN cic oats dunks dEM teabeoned tan Simanecsnmeecsunecsenbedenme 2,765,000 2, 280, 000 5, 045, 000 
Gece capewebkesdudvese cee the ebebeaecthuavarenseeecuans 3,500,000 | 2,278,000 | 5,778,000 


It is seen from the above table that the production of cane sugar has 
remained stationary or even diminished during the last septennial 
period, while the production of beet-sugar has greatly increased. 





* Sugar, April, 1890, p. 46. 
t Divide by 10 to get tons of 2,200 pounds each. ; La Sucrerie Indigene, March 11, 1890, p. 232. 
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Willet and Gray (Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, April 
5, 1890) give the following estimate of the total sugar crop of the world, 
in tons, for the last 5 years: 


Country. 1889-"90. 1888-'89. 1887-'88. 1886-'87. 1885-86, 


CDR on oscnvncwcdescosssecasecscccdcssseces 600, 000 530, 000 610, 000 608, 900 705, 400 
BPGNtO Wei00 .cucnaccceaece i 70, 000 55, 000 50, 000 86, 000 64, 000 












EIRIGM « dscccsccauscues 60, 000 60, 0U0 60, 000 69, 000 49, 200 
Barbadoes.... 60, 000 50, 000 60, QUU 35, OOO 44. 000 
Jamaica 30, 000 28, 000 30, 000 , OUU 17, 000 
Antigua and St 28, 000 25, 000 26, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
MONE IOUD icin no's ciccs cng Cena cedeneversanes 40, 000 38, 000 39, 000 , 000 33, 000 
Guadeloupe att eka aie aoa ee ee ae | 50, 000 $5, 000 50, 000 000 37, 000 
POURRAIT Gn ae nis coavunsetedanredavee annus | 125, 000 108, 000 110, 000 0v0 111, 800 
OMI <0 a eaictnuscendeadedaxsteauees j 30, 000 25, 000 32, 000 32, 000 35, 000 
BEMTUOR a. Sangean atendeceheemeneKae ade 125, 000 132, 000 120, 000 101, 800 114, 200 
GUM nan a ccdse te vaddenuaneceauacaaadeane | 310, 000 364, 000 396, 000 363, 950 365, 950 
REPORT PROUD: <cewanwcnc sd ceunacdaaee val 60, 000 60, 000 55, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
WORM Sen Oe lane ek anna cata irae ‘oe 150, 000 220, 000 320, 000 260, 000 186, 000 
Manila, Cebu, and Iloilo 180, 000 210, 000 | 174, 000 180, 000 186, 000 
MIRON ox ccaseince ensues tesnedaas ere ee 125, 000 145, 000 | 158, 000 80, 900 127, 900 
WOW re Vac gon axla al Sa nerm ae aRAOA Eo 30, 000 | 30, 000 | 30, 000 26, 000 27, 000 
Egy pt | 35, 000 | 35, 000 | 35, 000 50, 000 65, 000 
SR ieek POOR. co ac cans couveneeebaer 120, 000 | 120, 000 | £00, 000 95, v00 | 96, 500 


54, 000 2, 465, 000 
53,844 | 2,451, 950 





Total of cane 
SOGOU OR WORD conecce cxwdnacwabes bawns 











DUM ME WOOR Sc pcndcadovncuaseace weaken 5, 007, 844 4,916, 950 


La Suererie Belge of March 15, 1890, page 372, gives the following 
estimate of the total production of beet sugar in Europe during the past 
four years, in tons of 2,200 pounds: 


Country. 1889-'90. | 1888-"89. | 1887-88. | 1886-'87 


Germany 220, 000 978, 000 953,400 | 1, 015, 600 














Austria .. alae , 000 514, 000 400, 000 550, 000 
NO ccndnepeddneeden 750, 000 460,000 | 420, 000 497, 000 
RUS < ccledasackewcsae's 5, 000 503,000 | 430,000 455, 000 
Belgium .... 2, 000 96, 000 93, 000 | 91, 000 
Holland..... 55, 000 35, 000 387, 000 36, 000 
Denmark 3 , 000 19, 000 21, 000 | 18, 300 
COE CORR xncnnsncdseccssneavebesdaueneacewas ads 25, 000 21, 000 14, 000 13, 000 

OGAL cccncisdecnes codadsendaddsessuacecswegesescuancel My man: eeIET ae 2, 675, 900 


STATISTICS OF THE PRODUCTION OF CANE AND BEET SUGAR. 


Licht, of Magdeburg, in his last report (Journal des Fabricants de 
Sucre, March 26, 1890), gives the following figures for the production 
of beet sugar in Europe for the last three campaigns: 


[In tons of 2,200 pounds. } 





Country. 1887-’88. 1888-89. 1889-"90. 











Germany .. 956, 166 990, 604 1, 260, 000 
Austria ... 428, 616 523, 242 | 750, 000 
France .... 392, 82] | 466, 767 | 775, 000 
Russia... 441, 342 525, 387 | 475, 000 
Belgium... aia 140, 742 145, 804 200, 000 
pS SS ee ea - 39, 280 | 46, 040 60, 000 
CEROF CODRGIIOD oan acc ccsneaccdecndsssecenckdeusunsdskaduieanaatens 79, 980 87, 000 80, 000 








Total « ...ccccccnwnsccccssnscessdcveascscesesecsssscusecsenss 2,481,950 | 2,784, 844 3, 600, 000 
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CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Imported during the year ending July 1, 1390. 


Pounds. Value. | Gallons. 


coe as —_ = fj ~ - - a | om 

Sugar, duty free 224, 457, 011 | $11, 549, 828 Molasses : | 

Beet sugar, duty paid... 601,119,476 | 18,348,417 | Duty free...... 81, 443 | $9, 314 
Cane sugar, duty paid...| 2, 108,435,073 | 66, 196, 287 | Duty paid 31, 415, 800 | 5, 168, 795 


bccn eats aaa 
96, 094, 532 T 31, 497, 243 5, 178, 109 


Adding to total imports the domestic production, in round numbers 
300,000,000 (287,490,271 in Louisiana alone), gives the total sugar in 
this country for the year ending July 1, 1890, 3,134,011,560 pounds. 
This number divided by 63,500,000 gives a trifle over 51 pounds per 
head for the consumption of sugar in the United States. Other esti- 
mates make it about 55 pounds per head. 

The crop of molasses in Louisiana was 18,431,988 gallons. The pro- 
duction of sorghum and maple molasses and starch sugar sirup can 
only be estimated, but can safely be put at 30,000,000 gallons, making 
the total consumption of molasses 79,928,231 gallons. 


Consumption of sugar per head for the principal countries during the year 1887. 


Kile | pons Kilo- | Pounds. 


| 

grammes. “i | grammes. 
= 
| 





Finland 
Roumania 


. 60 382 
. 50 3. 30 
.40 | Sweden - 95 


German Empire | . 60 
Belgium 7.14 


- 09 . 30 
.02 | Holland . 50 
9.55 | Denmark 3.47 
11.35 | Argentine Republic 22. 70 
12.10 | Great Britain 32. 00 


| 
| 
.11 | France | 
| 
| 


Portugal 
Norway 
Austria and Hungary 
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With free sugar, as provided for by the present tariff, it is estimated 
that the consumption of sugar in the United States will speedily 
equal that of Great Britain. At 70 pounds per head, and with a 
population of 64,000,000, this would amount to 4,480,000,000 pounds 
annually. It is safe to predict that within 5 years this quantity of 
sugar will be required for the annual supply of our people. The home 
market, therefore, for many years to come can not hope to find its sup- 
plies in the home product. 
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